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SUGGESTIONS 

I\ ACCORDANCE WITH Mr AMABILE BONELLO'9 

mOWH OF EMIGBATION. 



Seeing the necessity of aiding the cause of l!ie proposed Maltese 
emigration, especially of those who'are willing and desirous to be in 
the number of the Emigrants of Bnrbary, and being persuaded of 
the great aptitude of the Maltese to inhabit those countries, and tha 1 
Mr A. Bonello and the Marquis Testuferrata Viani have encouraged 
it by their ub'e writings, 1 therefore feel in duty bound to come for- 
ward and assist the good cause in giving my best advise and pub- 
lishing plans for its realization, the more so because I have travelled 
a good deal in North Africa and its Interior, where I spent nine years 
in excursions, frequenting many nations there, and especially with 
the Arabs of the different populations and tribes; and being favoured 
by the gift of the Arabic, Mullese, French, Italian and English lan- 
guages, I could, by these means, learn and be informed of many 
things requisite fur the proposed emigration; also being an agricul- 
turist myself, and a son of him who i ; ad the honor to receive the 
appellation by the Great Napoleon lionaparte of Le Fondateur rfu 
Colon en France par Napoleon Bonaparte, which appellation still 
exists in several of niy father's documents, written by the French 
authorities and others written in several Archives in France, I am 
fortunately possessed of knowledge that enables me to give some 
counsel for such a necessary and useful undertaking. I therefore 
begin by giving particulars of a short excursion in the Regency of 
Tripoli, starting from the frontier of Tunis and travel all along the 
shore till I arrive at the frontier of Egypt, and choose the best land 
for our purposes as follows: — 
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El Bibad is a very great harbour, wider tlian the Island of Malta, 
and closed in on every side, except a number of small npenimrs be- 
tween several rocks, like many doors for which it received [he appel- 
lation of Bib&n, meaning Doors. In this sort of small sea is poured 
the river Wady (River) Fessa or Fassah; and :t town in the inward 
part of the harbour called Kela. 

In the Biban land, which is feriile, there are extensive unculti- 
vated lands which could give occupation to an immense population; 
the hurbour and sea teem with fish of every description and size; a 
fisherman, in an hour's time, will c;itch, with a common line of two 
hooks, five pounds offish and upwards. There are also found the 
best quality of sponges, and even coral is found in the outer purt of 
the harbour. 

A little farther is the village Biorgah, behind which there is a 
river as important as Wady Fassah. 

Zouarah or Ez-zwarah is situated on the embouchure of a river 
equal to the last. 

Tripoli Vecchio has also another river which runs, a little far 
from it, into the sea- 
After the Capital Tripoli we find the W. Ramel and W. Saaid, 
which pass through a very fertile plain called El Juininar: this plain 
is between the sea and the Mountains of Tarhoona which surround 
this plain on its S.E. side, and a branch of these mountains termi- 
nates on the seaside, behind which, in following the sea coast, there 
is a greater plain in which there are several brooks and many springs 
rendering it more fertile; this ends in a great salt Marsh 100 miles 
long. 

We are now following thej*ea coast, and intend to leave mention- 
ing all those places which are not useful for our Agriculture, and 
therefore we leave the great Salt Marsh and come to a long chain 
of hills which follow a little far inland from the coast on which saf- 
fron is cultivated ; between these mountains and the sea there are 
several good grounds cultivated by the Arabs, and where evist many 
Roman wells and ruins; the harbour is called Marsa ZuaflHin near 
which we find an ancient Pier. 

Now we come into the Gulf of Sidra (Joun El Kubrit, the an- 
cient Syrtis Major) at the interior of which, inland, there are hills 
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of Gypsum, fertile valleys and large sulphur grounds, which will he 
very useful, in a commercial point of view, for English manufacto- 
ries. We now come to Benghasy where there is very fertile ground, 
and in whose plains there are many deep wells with channels for 

I utn always avoiding pNu-es which have no wells, springs, brooks, 
or rivers, and, therefore, I come at once to Cyrene or Grennah, an 
ancient Roman town, which is surrounded by many ruins of great 
extent, streets, temples, theatres, acqueducts and catacombs with 
inscriptions, paintings and fine sculptures; a vast Necropolis exca- 
vated in the rook with painting and sculptures and subterranean gal- 
leries. This land has several brooks in its plains; but the town is 
inland and has no harbour in its vicinity, therefore we must proceed 
along the coast where we find, not far from it, Marsa (Harbour) Sausa 
which is a town having a very small harbour and several brooks, 
ruins, theatres, temples and acqueducts. 

Now we go to Rus El Hahil beyond which we find Marsa El Ha- 
lal, a small harbour and land not of much importance; but we come 
to Dernab which is a very good cultivable ground, where there are 
many waters fur irrigation and a small brook; the population num- 
bers 6,000 inhabitants. We now proceed to Ras Et-tin, behind 
which there is Marsa Ras Et-tin; not far from this we find an em- 
bouchure of the river Wady EMamimah which passes between two 
ranges of hills and comes out to the Gul f of Bona bah; the first range 
of hills is called Jebel Akhdar, and the second Jebel Toubrouk. 

Then we find another fine small harbnur having in its embou- 
chure a small rook and an island called the Island nf Seals; at the 
extremity oT the harbour there is a small villugc Ain |J| Ghazel. 

Leaving this we find Marsa Toubrouk which is in a mountainous 
country, and a little far from it there is a small river called W. Jish. 

These are the lands which I have selected and propose for an emi- 
gration of Maltese because they are fertile lands and on the sea shore, 
having their harbours, waters for irrigation, abundant fish, game, 
and many other things useful for man; where ivory, hides, differ- 
ent minerals, saffron, different oils, fat and wines &c. &c. could be 
produced or found; also cereals, silk and cotton could he cultivated 
abundantly, because the Maltese are good cultivators of cotton, and 
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nil these lands are most adapted for it. Suchacolony would be the 
wealth of Malta, and would give great commerce and industry to 
England by all it 3 product; and if Barbary were cultivated by Eu- 
ropeans, it would again receive the title of the "Granary of the Me- 
diterranean," as it hud ut the time of the Romans. 1 leave these few 
words to the wise consideration of the British Government, inviting 
them to encourage by all means, this industrial and commercial en- 
terprise. The Island of Malta being in the vicinity of these conn- 
tries, could be reached by a trip of 24 hours, which vicinity gives a 
great convenience for sending fresh vegetubles, fruits, game, fish 
kept olive in water, and many other articles which' corrupt in a few- 
days. This would be not only n help for the Malta inhabitants, but 
also for the Army und Navy. 

The geological nature of the greatest part of the land, which I 
have chosen fur agriculture, is very favourable to the cotton planta- 
tion and if we go inland we will find that even woods could prosper- 
ously thrive with many other plantations: there are calcareous, silice- 
ous, aluminous earths, und these uie found to be mixed together in 
different proportions, Borne of them, which are in the vallies und plains, 
are rich in humus, others are lands of transport caused by old and 
modem rain and deluges; this hist is useful for legumes and different 
woods. There are some very good marly lands in great plains pro- 
ducing a very good pasture, and some of them are perfectly clayey 
where clover and colza (wild cabbage, whese seeds are useful for oil) ■ 
could be advantageously sown; and the different alternations of marly 
beds and sands,being abundant of springs of water, are the cause of 
luxurious fertility and rich in fine meadows; but the mixed sands 
with marl and humus are excellent for melons, and very good early 
legumes could be produced In it. 

The minerals found there are very useful, especially the sulphur 
which is found in the inland of the Gulf of Sidra, which is called 
Joiin El Kiibr\t on account of the great quantities of sulphur exist- 
ing there. But were we to study l lie geological form and nature of 
lands of this place, mostassnradely we would find good coal and iron, 
for its position appears to be favourable for these minerals. 

Pisciculture could he practised in the fresh waters only, for that 
sea abounds with fish, consequently it only requires some good laws 
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for preserving the fry and spawn in the harbours and still waters which 
are the nest of fish; but as for cultivating or sowing with spawn the 
harbours may he a useless trouble whenever we find those places 
teeming with fish. But we must take care not to imitate the laws 
of Malta as to fishing, fur they are not only in sufficient, but also 
wrongly made, in many parts; thev are giving useless trouble to 
the authorities and keep the state of increase in >i stato quo; whereas 
if the Laws were made according to the views of persons who have 
written on pisciculture in Malta, it would have long since increased 
in our harbours and shores, and even teemed them with fish; and 
the poor would live, and the inhabitants en joy good fish of large size 
arid cheap, but the present Law is giving annoyance to the fisherman 
without preserving the spawn or fry. 

When we turn our ideas to the immense plains of those countries, 
we understand the great wealth which could be reaped through agri- 
culture, especially at the present time when cultivation is no longer 
toilsome or teiiious to man or brute, for very nearly all is done by 
mechanism: see the infinite power of steam by which land is culti- 
vated now-a-days; steam, which was once so restive as to alarm all 
countrymen, is now harnessed quietly enough in the field, and will 
never cease plodding there until something, more potent than it, is 
produced. We have not yet finally decided whether this mighty 
creature is to stand still and do its work by winding endless ropes, 
or to march about with a train of ploughs behind it. But that it is 
henceforth in one way or another, to do all ploughing;, is indubitable ; 
also watering or irrigating, plaining, reaping, mowing, gleaning, 
cotton gins for spoiling cotton from its seeds which is useful for feed- 
ing cattle, cutting root, grinding different seeds to feed the cattle, 
and by it are working different sorts of ploughs, hoe-scurifiers, grub- 
bers, drills for sowing, others for manuring, grain-crashers, corn- 
bruisers, straw-cutter, chaff-boxes, field-rollers, bar!ey-!ium melers, oil- 
presses with all their other implements, turnip-cutlers, threshing and 
winnowing machines, hay-making machines, grass- pulverising ma- 
chines, barrows, mills for several purposes, flour-dressing machines, 
mid the many other agricultural implements worked by it. If man 
formerly lived plentifully by the mere handy work in agriculture, 
bow much more plentifully will he live now that lie has the help of 
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steam power and mechanism which can work twenty times more am! 
better than by the sole hand and animal power! If the immense 
plains of Barbary were to be cultivated by steam power, cotton, corn 
and other cereals and legumes, and hay especially which could be 
reaped in these places, without being previously cultivated or sown, 
our harvest would be so abundant that Barbary would no doubt re- 
sume the ancient name given her by the Romans of " the Granary 
of the Mediterranean," and England would enrich her factories with 
cotton, wool, silk, and other valuable articles. 

Rain is sufficiently abundant in this place, fur in the months of 
September and October 1858, it feJi in September 5 days ruin, whole 
height 14 sentiineters and 4 millimeters, but the state of the sky was 

1 if clear, 11 half cloudy, 0 full cloudy, 0 stormy with thunder. In 
October it rained 10 days, whole heigh t'36 cent. 6 mill, but the mate 
of the sky was 17 clear, 1 1 half cloudy, 1 full cloudy, 2 stormy with 
thunder. The moths of December and January are the seasons 
when cericnlture begins, therefore I will give the state of the rain 
in January : at this month it rained 12 days, whole height 144 cent. 

2 mill, but the state of the sky was 13 clear, 8 half cloudy, 10 full 
cloudy, 0 stormy with thunder. 

The intended Colonization is proposed fur those classes of men 
who are willing to work but do not find occupation, therefore they 
are to be considered as needy but diligent, and this is why we have 
proposed (in Mr Bonello's Pamphlet) to give assistance to the Co- 
lonist: a new Colonist requires great means, for he must have his 
dwelling place built, his agricultural instruments or tools, his beasts 
for labour, his cattle and some swine, poultry kc.Scc., his seeds and 
a sum of money in Ins hands for a year's living which lie will repay 
with a percentage, after some years and by instalments; without 
which conditions no colonization can go forward: M. Jule Duval 
says, " touts colonization, sans capilaux et suns intelligence, fille du 
pauperism?, a' engendrera que lepaupirisme.". The Arabs say "Fld- 
Itat ez-zawwatt kis-sarrak ft killel el ghauera," that is, the agricul- 
ture of the needy is like the shepherd in lack of flocks. 

The word Poverty is not known and never was written in the 
sacred pages of the Code of Nature, nor has Providence ever en- 
couraged man to deprive his fellow-creature of the right he has to 
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live like oilier creatures. Nature continually cries out inviting man 
to (ill the ground, telling him " I am thy mother who destined for 
thee and have written in my Laws that loving word Opulence, if thou 
wilt hut only take that land which I have created for man and gave 
it to him freely without money and without price." Land does not 
require so much labour as in other arts, nor does it give so much 
trouble as other works give; he that tills the ground fulfils the law 
of nature which is sweet and pleasant, it fills man with prosperity, 
and gives him quietude and health with longevity. Nor will he be 
a slave to his fellow-creature, for he will be his own lord, and free 
master of his own property; therefore he will work with pleasure 
and be more interested with his doings, for the more lie produces by 
his labour, the more he will enjoy and be happy. 

Let it not be supposed that my writing on emigration has any 
tendency to any emolument whatsoever, excepting that of taking the 
plough in hand and work as the other colonists do; iny exertion is 
exclusively fur the doing good to my fellow creatures. 

The ■ New York Times ' says that letters have been received an- 
nouncing the arrival at Jaffa of the bark Nellie Lhapin, which sailed 
from Joneaport, Maine, in August, with a Colony of Americans on 
hoard. The letters state that the Turkish Government had given 
orders that lliey should be permitted to land all tlicy had brought 
with ihein duty free. The colony consists of 156, all told, embra- 
cing women and children. The vessel is laden with building ma- 
terials for a village large enough to accommodate all hands comfort- 
ably. A church, a school-house, a public store, a saw-mill, and the 
frames of other buildings are on board, and can be readily put up 
by the colonists themselves. 

It is for us a great support and an evident proof that Christians 
can emigrate and live among the Arabs, and their land is proper for 
agriculture, since this number of emigrants left America their coun- 
try which is a vast, fertile and rich land, possessing one of the best 
Governments in the world. These came among a nation very thinly 
populated, whose tongue they do not understand nor do they know 
their manners, customs or religion: then how much more can the 
Maltese go and live amongst the Arabs— they, who are already living 
amongst them since many centuries— and cultivate their lands, who 
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talk llie arnbic language, know tlieir manners and customs, the cli- 
mate agrees with them, and tlie land is thousand times better and 
iiiiiiiosisclv wider than' that of Malta. 

It is not today only that the Government was asked to provide 
for an emigration from Malta, but many other writers and at different 
epochs have written and aski'd tins fluveniineut for it. This lethargy 
or carelessness appears to ns quite a mvstery; but now we have no 
more time for delay, the people are at their last resource, and except 
the Government gives a proper remedv, many will die by starvation 
as it happened and is happening vltv nearly every day. This is the 
best moment for emigration when the land is to be prepared for the 
beginning' of winter and for building the necessary habitations. The 
majority of the people are panting to receive an assistance for their 
emigration, and we hope that this season will not pass without the 
fulfilment of such a wise measure, espncially when we see that the 
crop of this year has altogether failed f>r want of rain in this Island. 

It would be wise for the Government to economise the money of 
this Country in order to send yearly a number of emigrants toBarbary, 
and by this means no poverty will remain any longer in Malta. The 
Government already has read in our writings that the demands of 
money we have made is to be LENT to us by the SIX per cent and 
not to be given gratis, which will bring a great benefit, by its lucres 
and products, to Malta and to England. 

A colony must be headed by some intelligent JKroctors having 
the spirit of enterprise, inventive talent, sound judgment, reasoning 
mind, and a competent learning in arts and sciences, and especially 
in Agriculture adapted for t/ie regions to be cultivated, knowledge of 
the indegeuuits language, their laws, manners and customs. 

The Directors are to give every month a list of works to he done, 
namely, showing when the different seeds and plants aie to be put 
in, or to be taken from, the earth, and give a weekly lecture on all 
agricultural directions, in order that the unleared agriculturist and 
all the colony should perfect themselves by the new experiments and 
inventions found there, and those which could he given in their 
teaching, extracted from good authors. 

The Directors are also bound to give monthly the money allowed 
to every colonist, and to watch and see that no colonist, who has not 
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poiii his colonial debt, should remain idle, or he allowed to squander 
the fuod whicli has been lent bun for the Odtisaiion of the land, so 
that the Tumi allotted fur this colony should be kept increasing Tor 
further colonisation. 

They aie to watch the persons under their super in lende nee till 
the ammortitation uf their debt l>e completed, if the colonization is 
limited, but if it continues to occupy more land, they are to be kept 
always employed for the same purpose; and their salaries and ha- 
bitations are lo be taken from the interest of the fund whicli will be 
increasing by the five or six per cent given for the money spent for 
the colonists, 

Let the Director and Projectors of this colony know that they 
must be the chief pillars of this interesting enterprise, and that when 
they keep on good terms with (be indigenes, they will fortify, by so 
doing, this colony, and so five happy among other nations. The 
writer of this project has been, as is already said, nine year among 
the Arabs, and he travelled much in North Africa, and went several 
times in the interior, and twice in the Great Desert where he always 
met with respect and love, because he knew from childhood how to 
respect and love the customs and manners of all classes and creeds 
of men. And this is why some of the Maltese are sometimes in- 
sulted, in Africa, by Masuhmms: it is because when they see an 
Aral) in Malta, they insult and vex him by throwing dirty things into 
the basin of his ablution, when he is in the act of prayer to the 
Eternal God ; also when he is passing in the streets U.ey insult him 
by blaspheming his religion mid say to him many contemptible words 
in flinging at him stones or other dirty objects. These are things 
of daily occurrance and seen by all passers uy, who do not dare to 
silence ihese m a I factors, bat sometimes they join mid do likewise: 
let it not be thought that these are children of three or four years; 
no, they are, in many instances men. Let Parents and especially 
Alt Guides and Authority of the people put an end to such abomi- 
nable dealings by seveie punishments, so that when we go to other 

these observations by reminding the leaders of these few lines thut 
there are more than <JO,G00 Maltese living among Moh amed a us : 
when we begin by Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Syria, 
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and Turkey we find that these Mosulman countries are full of Mal- 
tese people living very quietly among them, and if they be insulted 
by any Musulman he is punished by bastonadoes by the local au- 
thority, and if perchance he be not punished then the respective 
Consul causes him to be punished. 

If we are capable to obtain this colony by the same conditions we 
projected; if we keep in good terms with theMusulmuns; and if we 
keep paying the funds lent us, most assuredly oar emigration will 
continue till all the Maltese that are in distant lands will join us. 

The products of all the Maltese that are abroad are of no utility 
to us, for they are enjoyed by foreigners who are in fir countries ; 
but if the Maltese be reunited in a land near Malta, then their pro- 
ducts would be useful for Malta and England. Malta is in a stale 
of great poverty, consequently ive must approach the industry of her 
people who are afar off, so as to bring to the Island industry and 
trade without which the island cannot give subsistence to its popu- 
lation, for her lands are few and bad, its scanty produce is obtained 
by the pains and expenses suffered by the cultivator; for we have no 
rivers, superfluous springs, or any high lands with clayey or marly 
beds which are the source of water for irrigation; we have no high 
lands covered with woods or thickets to bring- down, by rain wafer, 
the humus of the wood into the lower grounds, which enriches the 
soil, nor can we boast of much rain because that physical power 
which attracts rain— the woods or any other verdant places— is al- 
together null: this is why the Arab never manures his lands, because 
nature does it for him yearly in bringing it down from the high hinds 
covered with woods and briars. Also this is the reason why the 
Arab ploughs with a sort of plough not much bigger than the pipe 
in which he smokes, and still he obtains his harvest very quietly 
and without much expense, his land being chosen from those lands 
that have a certain quantity of aluminia and humus which has the 
property to swell by rain and he kept soft or tilled by nature. But 
were such lands to be properly cultivated, they would give tenfold 
more than they produce by ibis poor mode of cultivation. 

The Arabs who aie in the reach of the monopoly of Bashaws and 
Beys cannot cultivate the land, for they are laden with taxes and 
different payments by the authorities; therefore if we obtain lands it 
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must be under the conditions, that these authorities will have no- 
thing to do with our land, sew, or harbour, which they concede to 
us, nor in the least with our laws, but that land must be obtained 
in such a way as to be altogether independent from them, their law* 
and taxes; and all those Arabs who are employed or work with us 
must be considered as being our own family, consequently their 
authority will have no power upon them as long 1 as they are with ub, 
for wore it differently, many inconveniences will befall ns, some of 
which I will mention to give a slight idea of the harm which we 
might Buffer. I was in Tunis when a French Colonel was cultivat- 
ing some land, and l-.nl chosen some Arabs to put them under [he 
teaching of hii farmer's directions "ho fciok great pains and made 
many ex pen sun to latch and sustain litem as lira own suns — for he 
considered all men to be Ilia family— without ihe lack of any thing 
for teaching or comfort. When the Bashaw had need of soldiers 
he took these Arabs, ami the Colonel found himself without bands 
for his farm: ull was neglected, his animals suffered greatly, his land 
remained without cultivation, and till lie could chouse other men and 
teach them again, he incurred the same expenses and pains he spent 
for the others; and he lost the culture of one year, and it took — as 
with the others — about three years time for training them in the 
same degree of learning and practice as the others were. 

When public works are to be executed the Authority sends to ga- 
ther men for his undertaking without minding whether they be em- 
ployed or not. Sometimes Mussulmans who were jeidous of the 
good treatment, instruction, and salaries that their compatriots were 
receiving from Europeans, tried to invent falsehoods and accuse them 
to the Mussulman authority in order to make them lose their employ- 
ments; sometimes they accuse them to have been drinking liquors or 
wine, or eat pork meat, at other times accused them that they were 
not fasting on fast days, that they had stolen here or there, so that 
by false witnesses they found always means to snatch them from 
their employments. This dealing went so far that it annoyed and 
exhausted all the patience of the French authorities, when the French 
Consul went to the Bey and arranged a convention with him that 
all Mussulmans employed with the French subjects, will be considered 
as French so long as they remain employed with them. This mea- 
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sure, taken by the French authorities, gave great assistance to spe- 
culators and to the local authority, Iktuhhi? tin; npecukitov ivils surs 
of his workmen, consequently could teach them and put them on a 
better basis of agricultural knowledge, being assured that they can- 
not be taken forcibly from him. The authority and the inhabitants 
enjoyed by these means, first, because many more undertakers of 
agriculture came into the field, and some bought, others took land 
in lease, and second, because the products augmented and were 
perfected by the Europeans; also these products were a rich boon 
to the speculators as well a* to the inhabitants and their Government. 

My object for choosing Tripoli is because of its vicinity to the 
Island of Malta, and because many Maltese would not go far away 
from their own country and relatives. Being near Malta, they could 
in 24 hours* time not only revisit their country, but also send help in 
money or other things. By its vicinity it would be a great help to 
the British Government, ns it could provide a market at hand to 
supply the people, Navy and Army in these Islands, and send meat, 
cereals, fruits and different other objects for England and her facto- 
ries; also in easu i >)' ;i sm'Meii want of provisions, and even men, in 
case of war, it would find them ready at hand, and secure them in 
three days time. When France felt herself in need of a land for the 
emigration of her men, who were in lack of work, and it was requi- 
site to furnish France with the provisions necessary in case of pe- 
nury or war, she began to form plans, for taking the nearest land, 
that is Algeria — though it cost her immensely dear by the loss of 
men and money — yet after so many combats she has fuund herself 
possessor of aland which now-a-days is become the market of France, 
and a Caserne militaire, whence it can be furnished in a short space 
of time with provisions and men in case of need, as it did in the time 
of the Crimean war. But our demand is more legitimate, for we 
ask to have concession of land and not to get it by force of arms, and 
instead of fighting we will be useful to the Nation and Government 
among whom we go; if we were to consider the import of the mean- 
ing or etymology of the Arabic and Maltese name given to a human 
being we would understand thai we are bound to love all mankind 
as our own family; the word in Maltese is Bniedem and in Arabic 
Benddam, or we may divide the word Ben- Adam, that is the Son of 
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Adam: since it is the case that every man is Sen-Adam, then all 
men are the sons of Aiiam, an J consequently we are all brethren ; 

common father, Adam, who loved nil his offspring equally the same, 
and being all brethren, we must be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love, not minding of what nationality or creed a man 
might be, for all are Ben-Adam. Such is our intention towards our 
brethren the Arab^, among whom ive will try to go, to do good and 
teach them every useful thing, in order to profit, through our living 
among (hem, whether pecuniarily or morally. Our English brethren 
too will find themselves comfortable ami happy amongst us — if there 
be any of them who would like to emigrate along with ns or would 
pass some time among us for amusements or trade &c.&c. — for they 
will find us useful to them in many respects, and in us they will find 
a semi-African and European people who would guide them in many 
places, interpret for them, and in short, be received among us most 
affectionately. 

We will try to multiply and bring to perfection the cattle, other 
animals, their pastures, and ail that which is the production of milk; 
and profit by the immense quantities of fish existing there, in trying 
to make it subservient to industry and trade. 

Some may take the word Emigration as some very bad deed 
havingan unnatural feeling attached to It; but I see that Emigration 
exists and is born with man and brutes: go and see quadrupeds, vo- 
latiles and fish, for all these emigrate some In certain seasons, others 
when they cannot get sufficient food, the products of the place in 
which they lived having disappeared. And with what joy do they 
emigrate! Go and see birds gathering on trees in great numbers, 
flying from one branch to another, going up and down, chirping and 
singing together, showing the joy they are in becuiise the land of 
famine they inhabited has disappeared for them, and they soon found 
the desired land of abundance where are flowing milk and honey. 
Go and see the sheep, by the same instinct, they leave the place 
where pasture is exhausted, and remove to another where pasture is 
abundant. The Arabs too who are still living in a primeval state, 
and who are not corrupted by the fashionable life from which ninny 
Europeans are suffering; when they are tired or dissatisfied wilh 
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the land they are occupying, rise early in the morning; — after having 
previously packed up — and put every thing on their camels, mules, 
and donkies, mount their horses and start — having their flocks in 
the lead — towards the land which they think most proper for their 
agriculture, where they will pitch their tent3 and remain as long as 
they like and think of a better land which is not inhabited or culti- 
vated by others, for it is a natural law with them, that where others 
are occupying or cultivating a land they have no right to take it, 
but as soon as it is abandoned they have every right to occupy it : 
they do not buy or sell land, for they say thiit land and sea are cre- 
ated only for those that will make a proper use of it, and not to be 
left abandoned and in the )>ossession of those who do not produce or 
profit by it. These natural men have not that lustful desire after 
gain which the Europeans have, but still tliey lire rich and enjoy 
health and legitimate pleasures much better than the Europeans, 
When one day I was travelling in the interior of Africa, having no- 
thing to eat, but I had money, 1 approached some tents of the Arabs 
where 1 was very kindly received, and I asked them to sell me some- 
thing to eat; these good men took me into their tents, washed my 
feet, brought me coffee, then some sweets of theirs till they prepared 
a hen with cnscusoo and a taboonah (bread baked under mi earthen- 
ware made of baked clay), with milk, dried figs and dates ; having 
finished from dinner which was simple, but heartily bestowed, I had 
a long conversation with the Sheehh Beit Esh-Shaar (ttie Chief of 
the hair tents) and surrounded by the rest of the tribe as a family 
surround their common father. After having finished, we went round 
the country, the Sheekh with us, and when we came back, theSheekh 
naked me to remain the night with thein. On the morrow morning 
they brought me coft'ee and prepared provisions for my journey, sent 
with me a man, very polite, and a boy came with us too, for a cer- 
tain distance, then in leaving them 1 wanted to know what was my 
debt towurds them; the man answered that what they had done, 
was that which they would others should do to them being in a 
strange country; then 1 wanted lo give some money to the boy but 
he was prevented by the mau, saying; what will we do with money? 
1 answered, to buy all those things which you cannot do yourselves; 
that, said he, can be done by bartering several of our articles with 
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those things we require, for God gave ub all we want for food and 
raiment; but, said I, when you require pistols, guns, powder and 
many other tilings, what will you do? he said, we will go to the 
town and barter hens or other objects with these, and so we are pro- 
vided with what we wanted. Certainly this is a pattern, said I to 
myself, of natural life, which makes man more happy and more rich 
than he who lives in those lands where commerce and many para- 
sites are sucking the sweat of the brow of their fellow creatures; 
agriculture keeps man in a happy life and always rich, for his in- 
dustry is not swallowed up by any greedy speculator or deceiving 
charmer. 

By our presence the trade in the interior will receive a great 
impulse; and the Arabs seeing that their articles find a good and 
easy sale, will, by this means, brine more merchadisc and open with 
us a great trade; we also will sell to them, for the interior, many 
manufactures and other merchandise, as: — hardware, wefts, sugar, 
coffee, medicines &c. &c. All this will multiply the benefit from as 
to I he Arabs and viceversa, which will encourage them, through our 
instructions, to cultivate more and more the interior, and ao we will 
be loved by them, gain with them, Malta and England will get their 
good share in tins our communication with the interior, and in a 
short space of time we may have « rail-road communicating with 
the hundreds of towns, villages and the numberless tribes that in- 
habit under tents. 

Are we truly desirous that the Colony proposed to be established 
on the North Coast of Africa should prosper and should not fall into 
misery? If such be our desire, let ua consider the agriculturist as 
the origin of all wealth and happiness of man; consequently let us 
not oppress him by throwing upon him grievous taxes, but let us 
encourage him by all means, and to effect this we must regulate the 
salaries of all the employes, from the Governor of the land, to the 
lowest one, by giving them not more than what an agriculturist can 
earn through his industry during the year; but let him have some 
land in order that he may accumulate something for his old age, if 
there be no Life Assurance and Annuity Companies established for 
the help of widows, orphans, the aged and infirm — and so every 
man will enjoy equally the same, without sumptuosity or extrava- 
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gance; for aa the employe is necessary and useful, so are all other 
men; the world cannot dispense with the one more than with the 
other, for all have a duty to fulfil in order to keep the world in equi- 
librium: let every man look upon another as a brother, not desiring 
to be considered some tiling greater than others, and so we will live 
in fraternal concord and be happy and lack nothing in oar colony. 
What a truly diabolic tiling is emolument and the lust of power ! 
It destroys all the charities of life and renders those who are under 
their influence the truest imitators of the arch-fiend. 

Let the laws of the country be prepared by just and evangelically 
good men, considering every article they write in the spirit of true 
charity and righteousness, and having in view the punishment of the 
wicked and the praise, honor, and protection of the righteous; but 
let punishment be accompanied by charity and mercy, that is, not 
punishing for the sake of revenge but only for correction, as a doctor 
does in curing his patient; and when the culprit has suffered the 
punishment due to his crime he should be looked upon, from that 
very instant, aa a righteous man and should not be dispiscd, for he 
has paid the debt he bas committed against his fellow creature: this 
wil keep him again honorable among all men, and so he will not 
relaps to his former bad conduct; also let us have in view that by 
these means, the other populations among whom we go and live will 
praise our laws as being just and full of love to man. 

It is evident that there can be no government without laws: and 
laws, however good in themselves, are useless if nat obeyed. In the 
order of God, to government is entrusted the civil sword; and the 
laws show how he is to wield it. While it is a "terror to evil-doers" 
it is a " praise to them that do well." Where the laws are right, 
and equal justice is maintained^ where no inquisitorial spirit exists, 
no honesi man need fear the sword. Obedience to the laws is ab- 
solutely necessary; for, when the spirit of insubordination prevails, 
no man can ever obtain his rights; nothing but wrong prevails; and 
the property .:f the honest and industrious men will soon be found 
in the hands of the knave. Those who have nothing to lose, and 
to whom the state owes nothing, are the first who cry out for wrongs, 
and the first to disturb public order, in order that they may enrich 
themselves with the spoils of those who, by legal inheritance, or ho- 
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nest industry, have obtained wealth. Wherever the spirit of diso- 
bedience and insubordination appears, it should he discountenanced 
and opposed by every honest man. 

And, therefore, nothing can be more reasonable than the prin- 
ciple of taxation. Every country must have a government. Every 
government has three important duties to perform on behalf of the 
governed: 1st, To maintain domestic order. 2nd, 'Redistribute im- 
partial justice. 3rd, To protect the governed from foreign enemies. 
For the first, many civil ulliccrs and a militia arc generally required. 
Forthesecond, courts of justice, judges, &e., must be provided. For 
the third, a strong militia and u naval force, particularly in time of 
war, or in the event of any assult by evil men, or any oilier danger, 
must be always kept on foot, or in readiness, for the defence of the 
country. 

Now, ail these expenses are incurred from the public, and by the 
public they are to be borne. And taxation on the wealthy, is the 
only mode by which money can be raised — without detriment to the 
poor — to defray these expenses. Everyman, therefore, who is rich 
and who shares in the blessings of domestic peace, who glories in the 
administration of impartial justice, and who wishes that his wealth 
be preserved from illegal hands, that the constitution of the land he 
inhabits and where he has his riches, and its civil and religious in- 
stitutions, be preserved for himself and his fellow creatures, should 
cheerfully hear his part among the wealthy, by giving that tribute 
to the government, through whom and from whom, according to the 
constitution, 'under the superintendence of God's Providence, all 
these inestimable blessings are derived. He should support the go- 
vernment, in order that the government should support him, pro- 
tect his estates, and all the wealth he may have acquired through 
the sweat of the poor. And the principle of justice is the same here 
as in the performance of any civil contract, or the remunaration of 
any kind of service. That justice which compels the rich to pay 
the labourer his wages, also obliges hiin to pay a tribute to govern- 
ment for having speculated on the poor. He has had the labourer's 
works and gained with him, and the labourer has had a scanty pay 
in comparison with the gain obtained by the rich. He has had the 
protection of the state, and the state must be obayed and supported 
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by him. In both cases obligation and interest are mutual. The 
state is bound to protect the subject; the subject is hound to obey 
and support the stale. When the subject is protected in al! his rights J 
and privilages, the state has done its duty. When the subject res- 
pects the state, oheys the laws, and contributes his quota — some di- ! 
rectly, others indirectly — for the support of government, he has done 
his duty. The subject cannot live without the support of the state; 
the state cannot exist without subjects, or without their support and 
obedience. 

Reader! if you have the happiness and fortune to live under the 
British constitution, be thankful to God. Here, the will, the power, 
and utmost influence of the government, were it even so disposed, 
cannot deprive the meanest subject of his property, his liberty, or 
his life. All the solemn legal forms of justice must be gone through; I 
the culprit, of whatever crime he may be accused, must be heard 
either in person or by his counsel; and finally, twelve honest, im- 
poilial men, chosen from among his fellow-subjects must decide on ! 
the worth and validity of the evidence produced by the accuser For 
this great institution of the jury may God make the inhabitants of ! 
Great Britain thankful ! I am sure that if the Arabs, among whom 
I hope we shall settle, see the effect* nf this impartial and just insti- I 
tution, they will certainly praise it and desire to be judged by it. j 

I assure you, my reader, that 1 will take a sincere part in the 
U''.u:r,il joy, if our demand is conce led; and I hope that mutual af- 
fection will do more for mutual help ami mutual advantage between 
the Maltese population and the British Government, than any hu- 
man power or political knowledge could ever perform. If I were not 
persuaded of this, my satisfaction of having written on this project 
-..■rjuld not he so complete as it is. 

I have the honor to be, with the higest sentiments of regard 
and esteem, my good reader, your most afFectioned friend 
M.A. Vassalli For mob e de Fremaux. 

This Pamphlet has been produced in the Malta Observer of 
November 15, 18G6. 




